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FOREWARD 



Henry James observed that "it is art that m akes life." 
Since man first learned to scratch symbols on the walls of caves, 
artistic creativity has served to enrich and expand the human 
experience. Nor has the onrush of technology changed man's need 
for artistic fulfillment. Today, more than ever, we need art 
to blunt the cutting edge of change and to carry us above the 
deadening influences of mechanization. 

And as man needs the stabilizing, humanizing force of 
artistic creation, so do his children; as the present generation 
has learned to endure the weight of technology, so also will the 
next generation. 

Our children need varied experiences and challenges in 
order to become truly educated, and art education can provide many 
such experiences. Art can give the child insights into his own 
sensory, emotional and humanistic qualities and can broaden his 
areas of expression in all aspects of his school experience. 

Art Education should be a vital aid in the development of 

learning skills, and as such it should be treated as an equal 

\ 

part of the elementary school curriculum. This book provides 
guidelines for planning and implementing sequential art offerings. 
It can be a valuable tool in placing art education in its true 
perspecti ve. 

CARL L. MARBURGER 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
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SECTION I 



PHILOSOPHY 

Iti art education, a working philosophy is founded upon the 
contributions of many disciplines and is built from ideas 
gained from artists, scholars, experimentalists and a vast 
number of active and thoughtful art teachers. From these 
sources, a common core of propositions has become basic to 
professional theory and practice. 

The following assumes that all educational planning considers: 

« society and its needs 

* the special subject and its educational potentialities 

• the individual learner in relation to the special field 

# the role of the art teacher 



ART EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 

In our democracy, human progress is a social process depending 
on mutual perceptions and values. Agreement on cultural values 
and aspirations presupposes individual fulfillment* This dual 
goal becomes more problematic as our society expands, segments; 
specializes and mechanizes. As our potentials increase and 
culture changes, the choice leading to better living is made 
by men who fully sense the values and faults in present living 
and who recognize the great gaps between what is and what might 
be. To close these gaps and to improve the quality of living, 
an aesthetic education for all is essential. 

An esthetic education in New Jersey might confront the ex- 
tremes of social needs in cities, suburbs, and rural districts, 
The natural and man-made environment in our state urgently 
requires conservation and redesign. Our children need cul- 
tural enrichment and personal means of expression. They need 
sensory stimulus and aesthetic organization. They deserve 
every possible aid to gain confidence in their own ability 
to create, to imagine, to plan and to produce. 

We educate for unknown problems and for unprecedented possi- 
bilities. Those who look forward to a more complete humanity 
tomorrow must develop to the fullest the children of today. 

In the school, the HUMANITIES are crucial to this requirement 
and ART EDUCATION IS THE CORE OF THE HUMANITIES. 



ART AS EDUCATION 



As PERSONAL EXPRESSION, art is a basic natural activity in 
all children and all cultures. The values of art involve- 
ment are the right of every child and are essential to a 
healthy society. 

As CREATIVITY, art enables man to surpass the machine, to 
reassert his complete, unrivaled human individuality. Most 
of us are born with creative potential; the development of 
this potential must begin early in childhood and continue 
throughout life. 

As A WAY OF KNOWING, art grows from perceptions of quanti- 
ties, relations, patterns, decision making and classifica- 
tions. This mode of knowledge is essential throughout life 
as a base of all concepts and operational thinking. 

As DESIGN, art symbolizes the emotional and rational unities 
the permanence, the change and the aspirations of the cul- 
ture. Aesthetic excellence in design is the key to quality 
in living; it begins in the child with the natural urge to 
plan, to construct and to decorate. Art education should 
guide this individual urge toward social realizations; 
ultimately, the whole society shapes our environment. 

As COMMUNICATION, art links men where spoken and written 
language and mathematics fail. The art image has existen- 
tial force; its impact is immediate, enduring, organic, non- 
semantic and universal. 

As A MODE OF INTEGRATION, art combines and balances the 
emotional, the real and the imaginary, the intuitive, the 
rational, the impulsive and the controlled. 

As A DISCIPLINE, art is a supremely important goal of educa- 
tion. It is the discipline of the tool and material, of 
construction and production within and beyond the confines 
of a predetermined goal. Disciplines become thoughtful 
because these disciplines are inherent in the art process 
and they become self-imposed by the child. Art is also a 
discipline of the senses in their intuitive perception and 
ordering of form, of harmony, proportion and the wholeness 
and integrity of experience. 

ART AND THE CHILD 



EACH PERSON IS UNIQUE, with his own creative potential, 
his own precepts, images and constructs, his own experience, 
and his particuJar path of development. For the younger 
child, the stimulus to art is his life, his home, his neigh- 
borhood and school. His art is naturally independent of 
adult conventions. With maturity, his scope is enlarged, 

constrictive pressures increase. To ensure that growth 
engthens individuality, art should continue to give form 



to the depths of all his experience, thoughts and feelings. 

By a blend of empathy. suggestion and instruction, each 
individual can be guided to discover his personal forms, 
media and technique , 

CHILDREN ARE ALIKE IN SOME DEGREE, Research equips the 
teacher with generally valid profiles and developmental 
patterns. The child's personal pattern of growth intel- 

lectual, emotional, social, perceptual, physical, aesthetic, 
cr ea t ive--will determine his art. Therefore, motive ion 
and evaluation should be, within practicality, individual, 
continuous and mu 1 1 i - f ac to r ed , In addition, the ATYPICAL 
child — the gifted and the handicapped (socially, emotionally, 
physically, men ta 1 ly )--d eserves the special attention, par- 
ticularly where art has extraordinary potency, 

ART AND THE TEACHER 



The ART TEACHER, aj a specialist, is responsible for art 
in the curriculum, provides a direction toward perception, 
skills and knowledge, brings understanding of the dynamics 
of creativity and development in art, and represents a 
sensitive, aesthetically enriched mode of life. This role 
requires understanding of and commitment to the TOTAL 
CURRICULUM, 

The CLASSROOM TEACHER, nurturing intimacy for each child, 
provides understanding and ensures that the continuing art 
activity, p ermea tes : the life of learning in the school. 

This role requires understanding of and commitment to the 
aims and the nature of art education. 

Each child, in every art activity, deserves the parallel 
support of the classroom teacher and the art specialist, 

ART AS CURRICULUM 



Throughout school life, in all learning areas, the arts are 
engaged to educate through all the senser, Reciprocally, 
the visual arts stimulate and image the total sensory life. 
Nevertheless, art has structure, within a b/. oad dominion, 
a vast history, a varied technology, and a developed pedology. 
The STRUCTURE of art incorporates its history in many cul- 
tures, media, techniques, and creative strategies. At the 
center is the structure of art principles (unity, variety, 
balance, contrast, etc,) and art elements (color, texture, 
line, form, mass and movement). Art structure can be taught 
in any period of childhood development, using any personal 
approach that is honest . 
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ART EDUCATION, TO DEVELOP CUMULATIVE LEARNINGS, GUIDES T11E 
DISCOVERY OF ART STRUCTURE AT PROGRESSIVE LEVELS, ACCORDING 
TO INDIVIDUAL READINESS* But structure and techniques are 
understood as the servants of personal expression and appre- 
ciation, not as ends in themselves* QUALITY in art educa- 
tion requires DEVELOPMENTAL PLANNING, not simply quantity 
of activity* Breadth of experience with many media can 
provide the basis for deep involvement in a chosen medium, 
which is essential to real quality in creative experience 
and understanding of art* 

Curriculum planning understands that learning in art may be 
both deliberate and spontaneous. Plans remain flexible in 
recognition of the integrity and indeterminacy of learning 
experience and individual expression. Art curriculum 
planning should be led by qualified art teachers with the 
cooperation of all who are directly responsible for its 
implementation. As a flexible framework, the curriculum 
provides for the participation of students in planning 
their art education. In addition, a series of in-service 
workshops will spread the desire among the entire staff 
to augment this art curriculum and make it a living seg- 
ment of the entire school* 

Art education, precisely because it is inherently oervasive 
and personal is naturally ready to join such contemporary 
curriculum trends as individual programming, the '’ungraded 1 ' 
school, interdisciplinary learning and team teaching* 

In summary, art expands literacy and value training. Once, 
speaking, reading and writing comprised the main goal in 
literacy education of every man* Today, that definition 
is wholely inadequate. Literacy involves all modes of 
communication, verbal as well as non-verbal forms. Access 
to art experiences is every man’s right; art is not only 
good for the upper classes* 

In using sensory modes, in developing these sensory skills, 
particularly perception, more information is fed to the brain 
and It follows that more "brain power" results; hence, thorp, 
is more literacy. 

Involvement and decision making is concomitant with art 
expression. Art expression cannot be passive. It i_£ parti- 
cipation and commitment. There are many right answers, many 
correct decisions. Here is value training. Learning of 
human values in art can come through aesthetic experiences; 
through looking at art as a cultural index of time and through 
the doing of art as it powerfully can express moods and modes. 

Vital experiences involving perception, acceptance of the 
other child's work, expression, communication, emotion, should 
; at the heart of education. They are basic needs for human 
ivelopment - and art is foundational. 



SECTION II 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
ELEMENTARY ART EDUCATION PROGRAM 

T/ie e f f ectiveness of the elementary ar t education program 
is dluzctly related to the environment within which, the pro- 
gram operates . The school administratioyi should provide 
trained and experienced teachers , sufficient time, adequo.te 
facilities, instructional aid s, and quality equipment and 
materials. In addition, the ant educationaZ environment 
must be adaptabZe to rapidly changing condition* within 
the totaZ *chooZ program. 

In providing art instruction in the eZementary sc hooZ, it 
is first necessary to study the needs of the school and the 
school system (teachers , children, community) and the resources 
available (school budget, the abilities of the personnel 
available, and the physical potential of each school ), The 
success of the chosen method lies in correct and intelligent 
implementation , 

This section is provided as administrative guidelines {or 
your art education program. 



METHODS OF PROVIDING ELEMENTARY ART INSTRUCTION BY ART SPECIALISTS 

Tfze development of the variety o f methods providing art 
instruction in the elementary school is due to the diversity 
of art programs throughout the state ; community size ; differ- 
ences in budget, available personnel, school Space, and educa- 
tional philosophy; and many other contributing factors. 

To avoid confusion and conflict over the meaning of the var- 
ious titles given to the different methods of providing art 
instruction, a brief description of these methods will be 
given with the most common title applied to each practice . 

ART DIRECTOR AND SUPERVISOR 

In large school systems, tne director is the master planner 
of the t± :al art program. he usually does not teach, has 
numerous administrative duties, and has assumed responsibility 
for the individuals who do teach art. The director usually 
employs a staff of supervisors. He is the link between eir- 
mentary and secondary curriculum. In smaller school systems, 
the art supervisor performs all the major functions ascribed 
to the art director , but in addition, has frequent and direct 
contacts with principal, with art teachers in secondary 
schools, and with elementary teachers. It is not unusual 
to find two people employed as art supervisors I or coordinators) 
in one school system. Usually one of these persons will devote 
his time to elementary art education and the. other to secondary 
art. Good communication between the elementary and secondary 
O art consultants will provide a way to correlate the two 
programs. Some of the most pertinent functions of the art 
supervisor are: public relations and communications ; curri- 

culum plrtiminfl and coordinations with, ait s.tt i/J gjjJ. A-tUo*. — 



staff member; assi sting in hiring and evaluating art teachers ; 
in-service workshops ; bu4> tne<$4 and facilities management; and 
keeping att 4ta^ member and the community informed o f current 
art trends. 

ELEMENTARY ART TEACHER 

The elementally art teacher t4 the aA.t ^pectr.trt who teacher 
art to elementally children within the framework of the school 
system, He wo-'tfe-i directly with the child , and plans lessons, 
exhibit s and ^tetd trp4 wtth the appruat o^ the etementaAty 
aAt coo^dtnatoA o^ supervisor . 

ART CONSULTANT 

The art consultant is the elementary art specialist who does 
not teach chttdm (J all-time , but also serves as a resource 
person, an assistant , and a counselor . 

ADMINISTRATION 

At the tocat level, the curriculum specialist , prnetpat,* 
Superintendent , business manager, and director of personnel 
play important parts in the development and implementation 
o f the school art program. School administrators can con- 
tribute to the quality and growth o f the art program through 
awareness oft f/J the characteristics of a quality art 
program; (2) the contribution that the visual arts can make 
to the educational., program as well as to society at large ; 

(3) the relationship of art to other disciplines in the 
school curriculum ; and (4) assisting the art person to 
communicate an awareness of art education to the board of, 
education, civic and school oriented groups , The reboot 
administrator also Supports the art program by: (?) pro- 

viding an adequate number of art teachers; (2) <schedu£tng 
art as a regular part of the total program; (3) control- 

ling student- teacher ratios in art classes; [4] providing 

time and space for in-service education of art teacher; 

(5) maintaining facilities for an effective art program; 

( 6 ) securing opportunities for utilizing community resources; 
and (7) encouraging art teachers to take an active part in 
local, state, and national professional art education asso- 
ciatic ns . 

A qualitative art program needs good leadership and coopera- 
tion. The administration must be interested in the elemen- 
tary art education program, must be anxious for it to succeed, 
and should show such an attitude by their leadership and 
cooperation. It is also important that they be aware of the 
responsibilities of the art teacher and provide a schedule 
which will enable him tj meet these responsibilities . It 
is also important for the administrator to hire qualified 
O 'ividuats to do the job and to aid these persons to grow 
instructional ability. The staff must be aware of the 
HamHppe of education approach used by the art teacher and must 



be wilting to coopenate with the ant teachen in planning and 
development of the ant pnognam. 

THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM TE'CHER 

The classnoom teachen must be motivated to continue ant activi- 
ties with hen class beyond those actually taught by the ant 
teachen . The classnoom teachen is in a position to play an 
exceedingly impontant note in the development of a meaningful 
ant expenience fon the elementany school child « Ant can be 
a catalyst that makes neanly eveny othen subject pentinent 
and vital when it is entened into in the spinit of fneedom 
and expenimentation . 

The needs and abilities each individual child ane best 
known to the classnoom teachen. In onden that each child 
continues to gnow thene must be sufficient quantities of 
supplies pnesent to suppont the ant activities that must 
go beyond the limiting expeniences of cut-papen and c nayon. 

In onden that the classnoom teachen continues to expand 
in this dinection a senies of in- senvice wonkshops and! on 
college counsel is necommendzd . At all times the ant teachen 
should be available to consult with, suppont and encounage 
the ant activities of the classnoom teachen . 



THE SUPERINTENDENT 

$ pnovides fon adequate ant facilities, equipment, and supplies 

0 penmits ant teachens to attend pxo fessional coniJeA.ence -6 and 
to panticipate in in-s envice pnognams 

$ necognizes the ant teachen as a SPECIALIST in his field 

4 supponts the ant pnognam as an integnal pant of the total 
school pnognam 

0 pnovides incentive fon continued study, tnavel, and obsenva- 
tion of othen ant pnognams 

0 selects centified ant teachens with the help of ant dinecton 
and/on supenvison 

0 pnovides appnopnirte funds fon ennichment pnognams- -community 
oniented on tknough the senvices of qualified people . 

THE PRINCIPAL 

• wonks with the ant teachen to develop and impnove the ant 
pnognam 

0 genenates intenest in the pnognam by pnoviding ample display 
aneas , engages in student and FT A ant-centened pnognams , and 
newspapen neleases 

4 encounages schedule flexibility fon longen ant peniodi, field 
tnips , envinonmentai excunsions , and othen ant nelated activi- 
ties 
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« recognizes that ant Is a vast field and that competence 
only comes with continuous study and Involvement; there- 
fore, he provide* classroom teachers with time to grow In 
art and ant materials through In-Service training Initiated 
by the ant teacher 

• provides adequate storage space for ant supplies and art 
pro j ect 4 

• schedules time fo > i planning with classroom teacher, plan- 
ning with the personnel of other special Subject areas, 
holding patent conferences , planning curriculum , arranging 
displays, giving out special art supplies , organizing closets, 
and adequate time {or preparation and clean-up 

ALL ART TEACHERS SH0UU?; 

• be qualified art educator s who meet state certification 
standard s 

• know and teach basic principles of art 

• sustain continuous aesthetic and professional growth 

« have a working program with alms and structure and a clearly 
stated philosophy 

• stimulate and allow children to express themselves according 
to their level of maturity 

• develop good Interpersonal relations among administrators , 
teachers, and parents 

• understand that others may not be experts In art and need 
Information as to "why" we do certain things 

• keep abreast of new professional materials and techniques , 
evaluating their worth to the art program 

t act as a resource person , providing Information and displays 
for administrators and teachers 

• consider It his professional responsibility to participate 
In conferences , PT A programs , etc. 

» carefully prepare and organize each lesson In advance for 
maximum use of each art period 

• provide a wide variety of art media In each grade level 
with a structure that would allow for depth In the program 
us well 

• provide for the selection and storage of childrens’ art 
work for future exhibits 

• keep the community Informed of the art program through the 
news media, letters to patents , exhibits, etc. 

% provide a tension- free atmosphere In his classroom and 
motivate according to the child’s Interests and needs 

• aid children In planning , organizing and evaluating their 
art learning experiences 

• consider It his professional responsibility to belong and 
participate actively In local, state and national art 
eaucatlon organizations 



THE TRAVELING ART TEACHER [BU1LVING TO BUILVV4G } WEEPS : 



• adequate travel, a s required 

0 a delinite storage space lor art materials 

0 proper means lor transporting art materials to the. classroom 
0 to acquire an understanding o£ the. limitation* ol a "moving" 
art pr ogram 

0 to seek the co-operation ol the classroom teacher . A t.t should 
be a team ellort 

0 to make the administration aware o ^ the limitations inherent 
with travelling 

THE MOBILE ART TEACHER [WITflIV A 8W7LPIWG) SHtfUEP: 

• have a workable method o£ bringing art materials to each class 
0 have a schedule which keeps grade levels together 

0 be allowed sullicient travel time between classes 

THE ART TEACHER WHO HAS A CLASSROOM ... 

Has many advantages and the potential lor a richer art program . 
There is i 

0 less waste ol unused materials 
0 better display ol art projects 
0 more time lor the art period 
0 a controlled atmosphere lor learning 

0 a lacility lor experimental projects that may be continued 
0 better use visual aids-- slides , prints, movies, lilm- 
strips, etc. 

0 extended art programs -- clubs , individual projects, enrich- 
ment, etc. 



TIME, SCHEDULING AND LOAD 

Art should be an integral part ol the total curriculum . The 
art teacher’s contribution should not become the child’s sole 
contact with the subject . The classroom teacher should be 
responsible lor providing other types ol art experiences 
beyond the regularly scheduled art teacher’s time. It should 
be a cooperative ellort that indicates a common understanding 
ol sound philosophy . 

The art teacher should have a llexible schedule that includes 
the broadening ol the art program through lield trips , experi- 
mental projects, lectures, visual experiences , etc. 

Each child should receive a minimum ol 60 - 1 00 minutes 
regularly scheduled art instruction per week, conducted by a 
certilied art teacher. In addition to regular instruction, 
time, space, and materials should be provided $or suppleme n- 
t ary independent and individual art experiences in the regular 
iassrocm . ~ 



Evenly dt&mzntany art teach?.r should, have, at least one period 
per day for advanced planning and preparation o f materials 
and displays . 

Each art teacher should be responsible for 1 8 to 20 classrooms 
a week and 400 to 500 students per week, maximum . 

SUPPLIES — MATER I ALS — EQU I PMENT 

The securing , storing, care and use of materials and equip- 
ment are part OfJ the art teacher 1 s instructional responsi- 
bility . Materials ( interchangeable terms are media or supplies) 
is the word for consumable items such as paint, clay, wood . 

The word equipment, as a rule, is applied to non-consumable 
items ; 4uc/i as, easels, workbench, hammer . Generally speaking , 
equipment is procu- r d by the administrator; nevertheless , the 
art teacher needs to know about this phase in order to make 
recommendations . 

Although cost, quality, and quantity are important factors, 
materials are primarily selected on a best serve the child 
basis . Some considerations are the creative potential for 
challenging inventiveness or problem solving, adaptability 
to the developmental level of the child, and the ability 
to be utilized and stored. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS - ART ROOM DESIGN AND FACILITIES 

The children grow best in an atmosphere which stimulates 
thinking , Reeling, and doing. A tension-free environment 
frees their mental, emotional, and physical powers to express 
themselves . The child needs freedom to move about . 

The art program that intends to fulfill the needs of the 
elementary student requires a room of healthy size, equip - 
ent arrangement and facility supply that will augment and 
in no way hinder the creative program. The art room that 
is carefully planned for the specific needs of art activities 
will contribute far more effectively to the educational goals 
0 j{ the entire school than will an inadequate , cluttered, con- 
verted classroom or a program that is forced to operate out 
of a closet. The art room should, whenever possible, be 
located on the ground floor with a direct access to the out- 
of-doors. A lighted display case with see-through qualities 
can serve the dual purpose of exhibiting some 3-9 objects 
and visual observation of the class. The actual physical 
design of the art room must be determined by the program 
needed to provide an exciting and involved action plan that 
meets the goals of innovative educational objectives . 



SOME SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS SHOULV BE C0N3IVERE0 FOR AN EFFICIENT 

OPERATION: 

9 Two large, deep-well utility sinks with sedimentation traps 
that are centrally located to the activity area 

0 Electrical wiring adequate to support the kind of equip- 
ment to be used in the room 

0 Blackout curtain s to make the room functionable for visual 
aid media 

0 Insulation designed to lower the working noise to an accept- 
ably low level 

9 Exhaust fan with a hood to expel odors, flumes, and sprays 
safely to the outdoors 

9 A minimum of 50 square feet space for each student 

• Floor o f the art room should have a covering that is easily 
cleanable and of a "soft" material that is less fatiguing 
than cement 

0 All farniture should be easily movable of extra-ordinary 
durable quality 

0 Good artificial lighting that could compensate adequately 
far lack of " north light". 

$ Pupil storage space must be provided for at least three 
kinds of work: 

(/} Projects in progress [both 2 6 3-V) 

\2\ Project drying after completion 

(3) Students personal compartment for smock, 
personal equipment, etc. 

9 Material storage is a problem which demands a carefully 
thought-out solution to the needs of each school 

(7) Central storage 

(2) Complete storage in a separate room adjacent 
to the art room 

(3) Combuitable materials 

( 4 ) Transporting of materials to rooms 

0 Adequate 2-V display areas properly lighted and within 
easy reach for students to put up their own work-- folding 
screens and bulletin-boards 

0 Cork stripping for ease of handling large murals, wall 
hangings, etc. 
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SAFETY 

The development of attitudes towards the safe handling of 
material, tools , and work habits must be included as part 
of the responsibility of Art Education. The excitement of 
creating with new media and tools might cause moments of 
forgetfulness to the dangers inherent where safety principals 
are ignored. The art teacher who fails to print out the 
dangers of materials, tools, and equipment could be judged 
as negligent and held liable l Many modern materials have caution 

warnings on their labels which often go unheeded. The best policy is 
one of constant awareness and vigilance against the possibility of 
iccident , allergic reaction, and harmful fume*. Precaution is still 
:he best cure. 



SECTION Ifl 
INSIGHTS INTO 

PLANNING YOUR ART EDUCATION PROGRAM 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

The art education program in the elementary school seeks 

to develop the full potential of all children by: 

• making them more aware--better able to see with under- 
standing 

• developing their ability to arrange, with various media, 
well organized personal statements based upon the child's 
experience and interest < This is supported by instruc- 
tion which gives the child a foundation for experimenta- 
tion and the added knowledge and skill to solve increasingly 
difficult problems . 

0 fostering mental growth and health by discouraging the 
stereotype to encourage original, personal statements-- 
the ability to form and express new ideas 

• increasing critical judgment by using knowledge and 
appreciation of the art of the past and present as an 
added criteria and basis for comparison and discrimina- 
tion 



PUNNING A MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION PROGRAM 

When planning a meaningful elementary art education program, 
the art teacher strives for continuity of experience from 
readiness level to readiness level. Sequential art activi - 
ties, emphasizing elements and principles of art, haveT 
little meaning unless they are related to the child's ex - 
periences, environment/ knowledge, attitudes, interests , 
and needs, — — — — - 



Art education has many facets. Teaching concepts and pro- 
cesses, art history and appreciation is not all inclusive. 
Other important considerations are the child's readiness 
to seek out relationships between materials, processes, and 
concepts that are applicable to a variety of situations? 
exploration, experimentation, discovery, and improvision? 
and ways to apply old learnings to new situations. 

The following pages provide a broad flexible framework of 
resource data to aid you, the art teacher, in your curricu- 
lum planning. 



ART AND APPRECIATION 




Art implies the mind and hand of men. In art education, 
we deal with "man-made 11 and "natural" phenomenon. The art 
educator brings these two distinct factors into focus and 
develops the student’s appreciation of both. To appreciate 
is to have knowledge of and also to receive sensory impact 
from a visual stimulus. Having only the knowledge is not 



impact on the part of the learner that constitutes the act 
of appreciating. For art education to fulfill educational 
goals and broaden a child’s perspective toward' adulthood, 
it is logical to begin with these two factors--the COGNITIVE 
and the EMOTIONAL. 

There are many suitable approaches of relc ! -ing the 16,000 
year traditions of art to man in present elementary art 
curriculums. These include art history and appreciation 
in chronological order; psychology; environmental, philosophy 
and sociology; educational processes; technological tools, 
materials, and processes; other fine arts; utility use; and 
art activities. Art educators usually prefer to use a com- 
bination of these, as and when the need arises. There is 
no set pattern. 

The child should have the opportunity to see, explore, ar.d 
discuss the inter-relationships among the various arts and 
their distinctive characteristics — at his level of under- 
standing. Children should become aware of ail types or 
visual forms in their appreciation of the world they live 
in and learn to appreciate and accept the other child’s work. 

USE AND APPLICATION OF All SENSES 

The development of all the senses is aesthetically and 
functionally important to the child. It is important for 
the child to retain and exercise all his natural facilities. 
Frequent tactile experiences, hear, small, see, and taste 
may all be used to help a child achieve his fullest experi- 
ences and understandings. For example, textural impressions 
are conveyed through the eyes as well as through the skin 
(touch) . 

PERCEPTUAL SENSITIVITY should be highly stressed. To achieve 
our aims as art educators, we should develop in each child 
an awareness of design quality and an ability to see, touch, 
smell, hear, and taste--the meaning and quality of sense 
organs. Works of art offer patterns of sensory data other 
than the visual, and these aspects of the objects should 
be realized. 



THE PLANNING PROCESS 

The basic underlying philosophy of the scope and sequence 
of elementary art education curriculum planning is the pro- 
gramming of new lessons based on CONTINUAL EVALUATION to 
determine when the need, readiness, and interest ere apparent. 
A simplified art education flow chart, in diagrammic form, 
is shown in Figure 3-1. 
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FIGURE 3-1 



ART GROWTH AND READINESS LEVEL 

The child's growth is the ultimate aim of art activity* 

The art teacher learns to recognize the sequence of growth 
as it appears in children's art expression. Growth cannot 
be hurried; it is gradual and comes through a child's in- 
creased understanding, dependent upon age, physical growth, 
mentality, individual experience, and emotional atmosphere. 

The art teacher frequently finds children at various stages 
of development within the same classroom . Section IV of 
this publication treats, in greater depth, the subject of 
the readiness approach to art programming. 

ACHIEVEMENT OF MEANINGFUL ART EXPERIENCES 

MOTIVATION 

Although "child self-motivation" is the art teacher's 
ultimate aim, many children need external stimuli to per- 
form creative acts. This need provides the art teacher with 
an additional role-~that of key stimulator or MOTIVATOR. 

Diverse motivational methods should be devised. Tactile 
associations and other sensory senses; literature and drama; 
dance and music; films; slides; prints; group discussion; 
touch tables; and field trips are just a few. The audio- 
visual aids and bibliography sections of this publication 
offer detailed aid in this area. 

ART ACTIVITIES 

The art program may include, but is not limited to, activi- 
ties of GRAPHIC EXPRESSION AND ILLUSTRATION (drawing with 
crayon or with other media, water colors, cut paper, lettering, 
murals and friezes, print-making); DESIGN (selection, com- 
position, arrangement, creating decorations, applied design); 
CRAFTS AND CONSTRUCTION (building models, mobiles, mosaics, 
masks, mold-making and castings, ceramics, experimental 
techniques); and APPRECIATION (discussing, choosing, arranging, 
developing an awareness of art and beauty around them, and 
recognizing man and art as a tradition in history and cul- 
ture of all peoples) . 

EVALUATION OF ART EXPERIENCES 

The need ior teacher and group approval should be fulfilled 
by each art activity evaluation. Each student can be evaluated 
on the basis of his own growth. This can be accomplished 
through "teacher supervised" group discussions during, be- 
fore, or at the culmination of an art activity. The criterion 
for growth is measurable behavior--the child's degree of in- 
volvement; stated attitudes and opinions; clarity, unique- 
noe S an d expression of ideas; use and care of materials; 

^ iai behavior; appreciation of own and other's art work 



and its relationships to environment and other learnings; 
ability to apply former learnings to new situations; and 
improvement in skills and processes. 

Discussions should be positive in nature. But all v7ork should 
not be lavishly praised. The child should be helped to dis- 
criminate — know where he has succeeded and helped to succeed 
when he has performed poorly. Each child should be helped 
to experience some success each day, no matter how small. 

In addition to experiencing success, he should be helped 
to understand that taking chances and making occasional 
mistakes are necessary in the learning process. Through 
REPEATED success and teachers and peer approval, he gains 
a healthy attitude toward mistakes . This will stimulate 
the child to work with confidence. 

The art teacher should continually evaluate his program to 
determine whether the needs of the students have been 
satisfied. Following self-evaluation, the art teacher 
should determine what changes and future directions are 
needed in the art program to improve future art experiences 
and provide maximum student growth and benefits. 

The desired growth expectancies at each age level is treated 
in greater depth in Section IV of this publication. 



SECTION IV 

READINESS APPROACH TO 
ART EDUCATION PROGRAMMING 



What brakes Johnny tick? How do his physical growth , behavioral 
characteristics (emotions , attitudes , anxieties , perferenoes), 
concepts > perceptions, and visual expressions affect his develop- 
mental skills? What clues to effective art education program 
planning do these characteristics give us? To answer the 
question , "Whom am T teaching? ,f art educators must apply knowledge 
from all disciplines- -physiology , sociology , anthropology , general 
education-~and relate this knowledge to ai>t education concepts. 

Psychologists define each development stage by age levels. 

Children have definite growth, skill development, and behav- 
ioral patterns . Although each age indicates definite charac- 
teristics which offer us a sound basis for art education pro - 
gramming, it is important to realize that children pass 
through each stage by menta l age, not chronological age . 

For example, Johnny could be chronologically age seven, but 
his mental age could possess a mixture of six and seven year 
characteristics . 



Rarely does a child develop in all areas simultaneously in 
accordance with average "norms". He may advance rapidly socially, 
but may lag in some other development area . It must be emphasized 
that each child progresses through each and every st a ge at his 
own pace . The art teacher's duty and privilege is to follow the 
child's pattern of development and to use his current level of 
development as a base from which to build. 

In the n real world", art programming for the individual is 
difficult, but every effort must be made to retain individuality 
within a generalized area of activities . Therefore , the teacher 
must estimate the readiness level of the majority of the group 
(Mode) and gear the art program for this general level, while 
at the same time making provisions for the slow learner , the 
gifted, the high IQ children, the physically handicapped, and 
the emotionally disturbed youngsters. Each class is unique and 
reacts to situations differently, just as every individual is 
unique . 

Today , many educators are increasingly more convinced that "grade" 
levels are obsolete, not beneficial and unnatural to the "readiness 
approach " to learning . There is a prominent trend toward ungraded 
classes, middle schools, and promotion by ability (not length of 
time in a prescribed grade). The following pages deal with the 
Readiness Range Profiles (the child characteristics, behavior 
patterns, etc.) and their implications to art education program- 
ming ; i.e., how to relate needs, abilities, perception, and visual 
experience to learning processes to further promote successful art 
experiences . The information is presented in chart form. A blank 
O column is included for use of the local art teacher to eyiter his 
ERJC own comments in accordance with local situations. 
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SKILLS, ABILITIES S ACTIVITIES) 8/ ART TEACHER 
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VISUAL ART EXPRESSIONS 


1 . 


Still in symbolic stage; uses color, line, and form for 
symbols to express ideas and images of what he THINKS! 
not concerned with objective realism or what he sees; 
symbols are usually stereotyped. 


2. 


Not as concerned with finished product; primary concern 
is the "creating 11 and enjoyment of art activity. 


3. 


Enjoys making things for family and personal use. 


4 ■ 


Places most objects on a base-line (groundline). 


5. 


No space concept by adult standards. 


6. 


Proportions by subjective importance and meaning, not by 
realistic, objective adult standards. 


7 . 


Simplifies design by substituting complex forms with simple 
geometric shapes; introduces repeated lines and rhythm, 
achieves symmetry. 


d. 


X-ray, transparency drawings (depicts inside and outside 
simultaneously) are common. 


9. 


Uses lines more than form; skeleton-like objects in drawings 
(although line is fluid, spontaneous, and direct). 


10. 


Prefers color rather than form (uses bright colors). 


11 . 


Cut and paste skills in early formulative stages; there- 
fore, objects will frequently appear rather crude, jagged, 
uneven or lopsided. 


12 . 


Letters alphabet with large, irregular letters (some 
letter reversals), 


13. 


Letters numbers (some numeral reversals 3, 7, 9 most 
frequently) . 


14 ♦ 


Stops working on project when he thinks he is finished, 
no matter at what stage of development art project 
ac tua 1 ly i s . 


15. 


Attempts to build a "wholo picture" from isolated parts, , 

even when parts are missing. 


16 . 


Paces are simplified to bare essentials; animals usually i 

have human faces with animal bodies. 1 
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UNDERSTANDINGS OF WORK HABITS AND CITIZENSHIP 



1. An individual has work to do on his own or in groups. 

2. Individuals make choices. 

3. Individuals finish their own work. 

4. Individuals clean up. 

3. Individuals should feel free to explore and find answers 

for themselves . 

6. Individuals are responsible for use and care of their own 
property and respect the property of others. 

7. Individuals are responsible for materials and tools. 

GROWTH EXPECTANCIES 

1. Improved coordination of mind, eye, and hand. 

2. Growth in sharing materials and taking turns. 

3. Ability to work in group situations. 

4. Relaxed attitude while working with art materials. 

5. Dependent children are beginning to work on their own. 

6. Richer representation of the individuality of the child. 

7. Greater awareness of people they know and see. 

8. Interest in places they have been and what is taking place 
about them in immediate environment. 

9. A consciousness of environment in a more understandable 
order. 
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